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stalks of some admittedly poisonous plant. To become poisoned, it is usually necessary to consume large quantities of such plants. When tests of suspected plants are made, a sufficient quantity may not be available and the test, therefore, fails to convict a weed that really is dangerous. The sample of weeds submitted is so small that a fair test is impossible, because it may require a longer period of feeding to approximate the same conditions that existed on the farm where the suspected poisoning occurred.
Most live-stock are poisoned because there is little or nothing else to eat. This applies especially to range conditions. Animals do not eat poisonous plants because they like them, for in most cases they are positively distasteful. Ordinarily, animals are driven to eating such plants by starvation. An apparent exception of this statement is in the case of loco poisoning. Animals often show a taste for this weed and seek it 'when other and better forage is at hand, but the taste is originally acquired by the lack of other forage.
The actual number of plants poisonous to cattle is very few. This is contrary to the common conception. Many are comparatively easy to recognize and range cattlemen are now familiar with the plants to be avoided. As a result of this knowledge, the poisoning of live-stock on the range is becoming less each year. Formerly it was the custom to group all poisonous plants in one class and call them poison weeds, without any particular attempt to separate the different kinds.
Over-grazing is the direct or indirect cause of range poisoning. The most palatable plants are eaten first and the others, being naturally obnoxious, are left to the last, and are consumed only under pain of starvation. On some over-grazed areas, especially in dry seasons, little is left but the poisonous kinds of plants. Under such conditions water-hemlock roots, for example, may be pulled up and eaten when, with plenty of nutritious forage, they would not be touched.